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Farmer James. “‘IT WUR STRANGE THAT MY SON AND SQUIRE SHOULD HA’ BEEN WOUNDED AT THE SAME TIME; THEY DO S\Y¥ 


THAT THEY WILL BOTH HAVE THE V.C.” 


Old Joe (who has heard of *‘ D.T.”). ‘‘ Dear, DEAR! 


I ’oPE IT WON'T BE SERIOUS!” 








PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


({“ Prof. Gautier, of the Institut de France, 
has isolated the bacteria of physical fatigue, which 
he finds is a poison strongly resembling ptomaine 
in nature. From this he deduces that fatigue can, 
by the use of disinfectants, be avoided like any 
other poison, and consequently man, no longer 
suffering from wear and tear, need not weaken or 
age.”— Evening Press Agency. ] 

WHEN streaks of silver I desery 

Mid locks that once were raven called, 

When candid mirrors tell me I 
Am bald ; 
When furrows on my wrinkled phiz 

I massage daily, but in vain, 

I think, ** It is not age—it is 
Ptomaine.’’ 


Then let me not, like some great dunce, 
Bewail my hapless lot because 
I am not quite so young as once 
I was; 
But let me rather—if I can— 
Entrap the germs, and down their throats 
Gently but firmly force the an- 
tidotes. 


‘ees 





Then shall my limbs again be lithe, 
My figure grow a thought less stout, 
My swollen feet no longer writhe 
With gout ; 
Smooth, smooth shall be this wrinkled 
brow, 
And oh, it will be passing sweet 
To don my youthful hose that now 
Won't meet. 


Once more the Rigi peaks sublime 
1 shall surmount withchamois skill, 
Instead of panting as I climb 
Herne Hill; 
And famous victories I’ll win 
Once more among my brother-Blues, 
Nor be content to read them in 
My News. 


And when my grandsons, growing white, 
The sports of youth no more enjoy, 
I still shall love my football, quite 
A boy. 
Perpetual youth! To eat, to sleep, 
Digest, as one was wont to do— 
I think it sounds a trifle steep— 
Don’t you ? 





A FOLKESTONE PROPHECY. 
Sketch descriptive of the Races of the 
21st August in common form. 
NEVER was there such a * day. Mr. * 
was wellin evidence. The dresses of the 
ladies were appropriately *. Thanks to 
the * weather, the drags were * and 
the road was *. According to statistics, 
the numbers were * than usual. Every- 
one knows that if * is the case, * must 
naturally follow. So all was * and the 

day passed away with all the * of a *. 

The horses taking part in the Folkestone 
contest were *. * was the favourite, but 
the * felt that if * could only * the result 
must be *. This being so, there was 
little more to be *. 

At * the principal race came off. In 
spite of the * the excitement was intense. 
It was noticed that * was leading at * and 
* came within measurable distance of * 
at *. A few seconds of keen excitement, 
shouts and yells, and the race was won 
by *. 

* Fill in blank with the appropriate 
word at the proper time. 
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AT GORING. 
WHERE is the sweetest river reach, 
With nooks well worth exploring, 
Wild woods of bramble, thorn and beech 
Their fragrant breath outpouring ? 
Where does our dear secluded stream 
Most gaily gleam ? 
At Goring. 


Where sings the thrush amid the fern? 
Where trills the lark upsoaring ? 
Where build the timid coot and hern, 
The foot of man ignoring ? 
Where sits secure the water vole 
Beside her hole ? 
At Goring. 


Where do the stars dramatic shine 
’Mid satellites adoring ? 
And where does fashion lunch and dine 
Al fresco, bored and boring ? 
Where do we meet confections sweet 
And toilets neat ? 
At Goring. 


Where are regattas? Where are trains 
Their noisy crowds outpouring ? 
And bands discoursing hackneyed strains, 
And rockets skyward soaring ? 
Where is this urbs in rure ?—where 
This Cockney Fair? 
At Goring. 








** VENICE, LIMITED.”’ 
Down by road from Pieve di Cadore, 
along the valley of the Piave to Belluno, 
where it is raining. 
However, this 


Pieve, Piave, piove. 
nothing unusual at 
Belluno, where it rains every afternoon, 
according account. It is admitted 
| even by the waiter, who tries to speak 
three 


is 
to 


in breath, and 
startles one with rapid exclamations such 
as ** Vino-du-vin-some-wine ?”’ He ad- 
mits it breathlessly. 
If it were not so 
| rainy Belluno would be a very pleasant 
place, but one is not tempted to linger, 
and the truthful waiter, with ‘‘ Buon- 
| Viaggio-signore-bon - jour-monsieur - good- 
| bye,’’ sees me start for Venice. 
Venice in August. Friendly fellow- 
aghast, have warned 
fearful heat, of 
| odours, of maddening mosquitos. They 
were all wrong. I saw one mosquito, 
| and counted him carefully. As for the 
heat, it was nothing like London or Paris. 
Summer is the time for Venice, rather 
than the autumn, when one shivers ina 
gondola. 

But there will not be much left of 
Venice after a short time, for it is gradu- 
ally becoming one large show, run by 
English companies. A little extension, 
a final amalgamation, and ‘“ Venice, 
Limited,’’ would offer its shares to the 
public. Then the poor, shabby, old- 
fashioned parts of the city, where no 
tourists, no picture post-cards, no hideous, 


languages one 


and 
** Si-oui-yass,”’ says he. 


sorrowfully 


| travellers, 
solemnly of 


me 
terrible 





gimerack souvenirs are to be seen, could 
all be swept away. The dingy little 
canals could be filled in, and used for 
electric tramways. Every campo could 
have its switchback railway or its music- 
hall. Then Venice would be perfect. The 
English and Americans would stay in 
hotels, on Italian territory, where no 
Italian dish would ever be seen, They 
would live on grilled chops, Irish stew, 
roast beef, plum puddings, and pancakes, 
exactly as they doat home. The Germans 
would stay in similar hotels and live on 
Kaltes Aufschnitt, Kartoffelnsalat, Wiener 
Schnitzel, Compot, Bier, und so weiter. 
The name of polenta would be forgotten, 
and everyone in the city would speak 
English or German. 

‘* Venice, Limited!’’ It is a fascinating 
prospect. That absurd, undulating old 
floor in St. Mark’s would be up in no 
time, and the Company’s Mosaic Depart- 
ment would lay an elegant, modern floor, 
tested with spirit levels. The climb to 
the top of the Campanile is preposterous ; 
the Company’s Lift Department would 
soon alter that. The trip to the Lido by 
water is tedious; a girder bridge and an 
electric tram from the Piazzetta would 
be an evident improvement. One insti- 
tution would remain unaltered. The 
pigeons of St. Mark’s, those charming 
little birds, exactly the same as the 
pigeons of the British Museum, would 
still afford amusement to simple-minded 
tourists, who never look at a pigeon, 
much feed one, in New York, or 
London, or Berlin. The Company’s Grain 
Department would supply the where- 
withal to feed them, obtained from penny- 
in-slot machines. And when the tourist 
became, at last, a little weary of feeding 
the pretty birds, the Company’s gondola 
would take him to one of the Company’s 
shops, and the Company’s Souvenir De- 
partment, or its Antiquities Department, 
would sell him all that he might wish to 
buy. And the Company’s Forwarding 
Department would send it to his home in 
any part of the world. 

Meanwhile, some trifling improvements 
might be made. A fewseats, not of stone, 
might be provided; some chairs, at a 
penny or twopence, on the Piazza. There 
cannot be a city anywhere with less seats 
than Venice. Unless one sits outside a 
eafé—and one does not require drinks or 
ices at all hours of the day—one must sit 
on the pavement. One very hot evening 
I perceived a number of quiet, well- 
dressed Italians sitting on the wide 
plinth of St. Mark’s, that plinth so solid 
that it remains uninjured after, perhaps, a 
thousand years of tumultuous history. I 
joined them, and we sat peacefully, with- 
out kicking the plinth or doing any 
damage whatever. But soon there strolled 
along one of those ridiculous little police- 
men of Venice—caricatures of the London 
policeman, in the same clothes, except 


less 





that a sword is carried, but short and 
thin and stooping, exactly like a super, 
dressed as a policeman, in a pantomime— 
and gently told us to go. We yielded, 
with protests, and the inoffensive super 
strolled peacefully away. Of course, we 
all had to adjourn to the cafés, in whose 
interest this regulation is evidently made, 
As for me, I sought such vengeance as 
was possible. I went at once to the 
Caffé Florian, ordered a glass of beer, the 
cheapest drink obtainable, and sat stolidly 
in front of it for two mortal hours, It 
was rather wearisome, but I had my 
revenge. H. D. B, 








** TRANSFOR MATIONS,”’ 
I, 


ONE night the streets are fair and smooth, 
the asphalte surface splendid, 

The telephone has gone to rest, the navvy’s 
work is ended ; 

The ’bus, the hansom, and the bike 
Can journey just where’er they like, 
For now the roadway ’s mended. 

But with the dawn there comes a 

change ; 

From Charing Cross to Royal Exchange, 

As far and wide as eye can range, 
There ’s one vast excavation. 

’Tis sewers, water, or the gas— 

Result of ignorance most crass. 

And some contractor who’s an ass 
Has wrought this transformation. 


il. 
One recollects the wayside inn, its snowy 
floor well sanded, 
Where good refreshment was dispensed 
by PHYLLIS sweet, neat-handed. 
With mirrors, parquetry and paint, 
A stained-glass BACCHUs—patron saint, 
The place has been expanded. 
Nous avons changé tout cela. 
’Tis HEBE now behind the bar, 
Who, pert as Comic Opera star, 
Expects her adoration. 
To make the change was rather rash, 
For all is done with borrowed cash ; 
Then comes a big distiller’s smash— 
Another transformation. 


Ill. 
Not long ago the sunny Squares, by lime 
trees screened and hidden, 
A rendezvous exclusive were, to wanderers 
forbidden. 
And little kids who trod the street 
In tattered clothes and shoeless feet, 
From Paradise were driven. 
But nowadays our hearts decide 
Humanity shall conquer pride, 
So Eden’s gates are opened wide 
In welcome invitation. 
No longer from the waifs forlorn 
We bar the pleasures of the lawn ; 
They live, and no one dares to scorn 
This glorious transformation. 
HUAN MEE. 
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Bacnrd Frteidge 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
Mr. Punch. *‘Now, Mr. Butt, WAKE UP! Yovu’Lt HAVE TO KEEP YOUR EYE ON THAT CHAP. 
LANGUAGES, AND KNOWS THEIR MONEY.” 

Joha Bull. ““Poou ! My Goops ARE BETTER THAN HIS!” 

Mr. Punch. ‘‘ 1 DARESAY—BUT YOU'VE GOT TO MAKE THEM UNDERSTAND IT!” 
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|THE MILLIONAIRE’S LAMENT; 


Or, THE IMPOTENCE OF RICHES. 


ttmnkE are philosophers who state 

That wealth, if not an actual bubble, 
Is bound to prove, at any rate, 

A souree of almost endless trouble ; 
Well, I was once content to bear 
These trials of a millionaire. 


In town a bijou-palace, and 

Six country seats, all castellated, 
A yacht or two, a four-in-hand, 

A cuisine justly celebrated ;— 
With these for solace I could find 
Courage enough to be resigned. 


I freely mixed with social stars, 

And Noblemen would grace my table ; 
They had the run of my cigars, 

My wines, my motors and my stable ; 
They were not difficult to please, 
And always made me feel at ease. 


But now I recognise the view, 

To which the poets give expression 
(Speaking as men belonging to 

A sadly underpaid profession), 
That there are joys too deep, or high, 
For even billionaires to buy. 


I quite admit the power of wealth 
At any ordinary juncture ; 
But when you sigh for youth or health, 
Or for a conscience free from punc- 
ture, 
Not all the mines on Afric’s map 
Would serve to fill the aching gap. 


With these elusive joys to seek, 
Pray how, I ask, would it console us, 
Though we were offered, so to speak, 
The private right to tap Pactolus? 
The gifts of Nature, as of Art, 
Are seldom quoted on the mart. 


The other day I bought a moor, 
And on its summit I erected 
A massive structure where a score 
Of sporting Peers might be collected ; 
I know its size unnerved the grouse, 
It was so like the Mansion House. 


And then I purchased, as became 

A lord of fifty thousand acres, 
Along with tools for killing game 

(By all the most expensive makers), 
Some dozen suits of Harris tweed, 
And twenty setters, guaranteed. 


Now see how little wealth can do! 
Despite the most superb of shootings, 
Despite my weapons brave and new, 
Despite the smartest Highland suit- 
ings, 
As yet (I know it sounds absurd) 
I haven't hit a single bird ! 
O.S. 





A Houmay Question.—‘‘ En route! "’ 


cries worn-out Paterfamilias; but then, 
how about the branches ? 











OBLIGING. 


Lady (to village jobber, who for days has been ‘‘ working” in the house). ‘‘CAN YOU TELL ME 


WHEN YOU 


ARE LIKELY TO HAVE FINISHED THIS JOB ! 


” 


Village Jobber. ‘‘IF You CAN TELL ME, MuM, WHEER I’M LIKELY TO GET ANOTHER.” 








UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


SCENE—A studio. TIME—After the painting 
of ‘* The Presentation Portrait.’’ 
Enter the BROWN Party. 

Pater Brown (to Artist). I thought I 
must look you up. Splendid likeness ! 

Artist (modestly). Yes, I think I have 
eaught the Field-Marshal’s expression. 
So glad you are pleased with it. 

Mater Brown. Yes ; and the medals are 
simply lovely! I can read the lettering 
on all of them distinctly. 

Artist. I like to be accurate. I think I 
have been fortunate with the flesh tints. 

Misses Brown (together). Yes; and the 
chair looks quite real. 

Junior Brown (languidly). Don’t think 
you’ve got the Ficld-Marshal’s sabre 





right. Now, I know a Johnnie in the 
militia who never—— 

Artist (interrupting). The Field-Marshal 
gave me several sittings, and I think I 
have got the accessories fairly right. 

Pater Brown. And what do you think of 
asking for it? (Artist mentions a modest 
sum.) Oh, come; you don’t mean that! 
Why, my dear Sir, it’s more than some 
R.A.’s are asking. Ruination! And how 
about the frame ? 

Artist. Oh, that would go with it. 

Pater Brown. Oh, would it. That makes 
a wide difference. Why, the frame is 
worth a lot of money. (Imbibing refresh- 
ment.) Here’s luck! 

Artist. You are very kind. 

Pater Brown. Don’t mention it ! 

Curtain. 
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OUR PROFESSOR. 
(From the Provinces.) 
THE poet’s eye, the poet says, is apt to roll in frenzy: 
But how describe the yellow orb,of WiLLIAM FORBES MACKENZIE ? 
How hint its convolutions as it scans the growing shelf 
Where rest those works of genius—the offspring of himself ? 
‘*The number's still increasing, as you see. More proofs? 
Oh, yes, 
I ‘ve half-a-dozen volumes at this moment in the press : 
Some Aspects of Our Laureate, The Priest as an Ascetic, 
A monograph on SOUTHEY, and The Ethic of Aisthetic 
And here’s a mere parergon of a literary pen— 
It’s called My Reminiscences of Celebrated Men: 
I find it most refreshing idle moments to beguile 
With TENNYSON, MAT. ARNOLD, BOBBIE BROWNING or CARLYLE. 
Why, yes, I’m over head and ears in literary labours 
In esse and in posse; and I envy much my neighbours 
Whose business gives them leisure for a little wholesome air, 
And, say, a round of golf a day—but as for me, que faire ? 
When publishers bombard one every day with some suggestion, 
However much one needs it, rest is quite beyond the question. 
My lectures ? Oh, I do not spend much time on them: you know 
I said the last on ARISTOTLE thirty years ago ; 
Besides, my students have their notes verbatim, which, I hear, 
Are treasured up and handed down by them from year to year. 
Last year my doctors ordered me to travel. ‘* You must go 
For six months’ rest. If possible, remain incognito? ’’ 
I smiled. They sent me to the States. The PRESIDENT, sly dog, 
Got wind of my arrival, and good-bye to my incog. 
I had to leeture every day—the pace was killing, quite— 
Hold levees, go to dinners, shake five thousand hands a night. 
My arm was almost paralysed. Upon my word, ’twere charity 
Would people only let one be ; but such is popularity. 
You are not going? Can’t you wait, and have a cup of tea? 
The Japanese Ambassador is staying here with me. 
You 'd like to meet him—striking head—a really charming man, 
He 's giving me some matter for my Ethics of Japan: 
A fascinating subject—you must really leave so soon ? 
I’m charmed to hear so much of you. 
afternoon !”’ 





Good-bye! Good 








PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 
VI.—THE FRIEND WHO KNOWS OF AN “ IDEAL HOLIDAY Spor.”’ 

I opsecT to ideal holiday spots—at any rate, to those so 
designated by friends. I don’t care to be told where I ought 
to go, any more than I like being told what 1 ought to read. 
But some persons carry about the categorical imperative with 
them as if it were a kind of walking-stick or umbrella. 

One man tells me of a charming little place in Blankshire 
‘‘away from everything, you know—quite idyllic.’’ 

Well, I know something of those charming, idyllic little 
places, and I do not desire their further acquaintance. 

Besides, why on earth shouldn't I find out idyllic spots for 
myself? Have I not as much imagination and enterprise as my 
friends? Or, even if I haven’t (an absurdly unlikely hypothesis, 
but assumed), is it tactful of them to thrust the fact under my 
nose ? 

No; | must decline to accept the stale, second-hand idylls 
of my friends. Fancy going with a man and having this as a 
running commentary if you showed the smallest sign of enjoying 
yourself: ‘Didn't I tell you! Faney a man like you never 
having found out ... now you will know what a holiday can 
be,eh?’’ Yes, I probably should. 

Why, therefore, should I bother myself with these preseribed 
ideal holiday spots? Some will run them like a patent medicine 
in the near future, and we shall see monster advertisements 
something like this :— 


‘** Try BOREMAN’S Ideal Holiday Retreat. Five hundred miles 





——~ 
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from everywhere. Invaluable for all nervous people. Wil] 
induce melancholia in twodays. Complete imbecility guaranteed 
ina week!’’ Or this:—‘* Try RazzLeTon’s Ideal Holiday Spot. 
A perfect round of amusements from morning to night. Margate 
is a fool to it. Niggers will collect under your sitting-room 
window every evening. Music hall songs of ten years’ vintage 
alone on tap. Are you free from headache? Then go to 
RAZZLETON’S Ideal Holiday Spot: Nervous wrecks turned out 
at the end of each holiday with the greatest regularity,’’ and 
so on, 

Now why have any plans for a holiday? Isn’t there. some- 
thing degrading about piecing out your time, one day -here, 
and two days there? Just pack up a few indispensables and go 
—out of town. Where? Well, you can decide in the cab on 
your first stopping place. 

After that let sweet inclination guide you, and eschew all 
Ideal Holiday Spots ‘‘ as reecommended.’’ 

The essence of holiday-making lies in a whole-hearted aim- 
less meander, and in the cultivation of mooning as one of the 
fine arts. A. R. 








THE SANDAL BOOM; 
OR, WHAT It IS COMING TO. 


Needy Bootblack at London Bridge Station breaks out into 
latter-day Sapphics: 
MAWNIN’, Sir! shoine, Sir? ’Ere you are—w’y, lumme! 
Blest if the bloke yn’t got a pair o’ Sandows! 
Stroike me! a toff, too, goin’ to the City! 
’E ’s a fair knock-out ! 


Well, I'll be jiggered—if' there yn’t another, 

Ten of ’em, twenty, ’ere’s a blanky tryne-full, 

Clurks and tip-toppers, streamin’ from the sububs— 
Yn’t ne’er a boot on! 


Lydies, too; well, I never see such Triibies, 

Airin’ their dysies, not to mention hankles— 

Blanked if they yn’t jus’ like a lot o’ kiddies 
Horf to the sea-side ! 


S’elp me, the blighters must be goin’ dotty— 

Stryte! such a crahd of perishers a-paddlin’, 

Fyked up wiv toe-straps, showin’ up their bunions,— 
Give me the fair ‘ump! 


’Ere, BILL, I hask yer, ’00 are they a-kiddin’ ? 
Har the ’ole barnshoot barmy on the crumpet, 
Plyin’ ol’ Rummuns, or are they a-trynin’ 

For the Lord Mare’s Show ? 


Where do Hi come in, wi’ this ’anky-panky 

Dossin’ up faney Coving Gorden fashion, 

Lookin’ ridiclous ?—I am stony-broke and 
Dahn on my uppers ! 


Shoine, Sir? Lorbleshyer! never moind yer corns, Sir! 
Hi'll give yer toes a hextra bit 0’ polish! 
Yn't earned a d. this bloomin’ mawnin’—well, there ! 

Do ’em fer ’arf-proice ! 

Follower of Fashion, loq. 

I give you tuppence? I will see you—moved on! 
You are not wanted ; but a publie nuisance! 
There ’s not a boot now left for you in London, 

Save to be kicked with! 

[Exit in a rage ; the Bootblack lies low till the winter. 
A. A. 8. 





A KITCHEN QuEsTION.—A Philadelphia millionaire named 
ASHBURY is about to spend £300,000 on his subterranean 
culinaryestablishment. We are not certain whether this gourmet 





should prefix an ‘‘H”’ or a ‘* C’’ to his surname. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
No. I. 
P1zARRO POLO CORTEZ JONES 
Was in his youth a bag of bones, 
A skinny, sallow, grubby child, 
Whose sandy, touzled hair grew wild, 
Who wore (to see with, I suppose) 
A pair of gig-lamps on his nose. 
“Knobs’’ he was called—his joints were 
knotty— 

His other playful name was ** Spotty,”’ 
From which, I fear, we must conclude 
That he was plain, his fellows rude. 
He never had a tie tied straight ; 
He always came to lessons late. 
His shirt displeased his friends because 
It should be washed, but never was. 
His exercises, verse or prose 
(And how he did them goodness knows), 
Were always what they should not be, 
And so got marked with ‘*‘ pessime.”’ 
He did not know, and could not tell, 
Who were the Kings of Israel, 
And always showed he had imbued a 
Pronounced distaste for those of Judah, 
Refusing, though the cane impended, 
To start their list or even end it. 
In sober truth you could not want 
To meet a boy more ignorant. 
Kindness to boys like that? Oh, stow it! 
You must be firm with them and show it. 
The place below his ragged jacket 
Simply invited one to whack it. 
His ears projecting seemed to say, 
“Come, box me, box me every day.’’ 





And so his ears were boxed, and he 
Was caned all over properly. 


‘*T do not flog,’’ his master said, 
‘*To occupy my leisure. 
PIZARRO, if 1 smack your head 
It does not give me pleasure. 
Flogging and smacking are to me 
No things of joy or beauty : 
I do them sadly, not with glee, 
And from a sense of duty."’ 


PIZARRO deemed it idle chatter ; 

To him it didn’t seem to matter. 

“A whack ’s a whack, howe’er you strike 
it,”’ 

He said, and didn’t seem to like it, 

Showing—a painful exhibition— 

A hardened, sullen disposition, 

Which doomed him (here I 
master) 

To future failure and disaster. 

(To be continued.) 


quote his 








THE GAME OF FAMILY TYPES, 
(A Sure Cure for Insomnia.) 

I, PERCIVAL PARKINS, am confined to my 
bed by a severe attack, a disorder in 
consequence of which I am denied, in 
a darkened room, the pleasures of read- 
ing, writing, smoking, drinking (save 
milk and soda), and eating (save soft 
biseuits and rice pudding). I am pro- 





vided with a delightful amanuensis, who 
_ einen 





























First Chappie a 
SHOULD I GIVE THE KEEPER?” 
Second Chappie. ‘IT DEPENDS WHERE YOU 





**T say, OLD CHAP, I’M GOING UP TO A BIG SHOOT. 


f 
f 


Ss 


WHAT SORT OF TIP 


HIT HIM!” 








reads the Till now 1] 
never discovered how exactly the war 
telegrams were alike to each other. Left 
to my own mental resources, I have hit 
upon a pastime which is quite original 
and thoroughly engrossing. I have called 
it ‘* Family Types.’’ It is a very simple 
game to play. You select, in the first 
place, a family circle with which 
were intimately acquainted some three 
decades back. I choose, therefore, the 
family of BRONNSON. 

There were Mr. and Mrs. BRONNSON and 
seven children, three boys and four girls. 
Now the game begins. I have to deter- 
mine correctly all the attributes of 
the BRONNSON family. Mr. BRONNSON is 
easily got rid of. He was a banker and 
his Christian name THOMPSON. Mrs. B. 
was the third, no the fourth, daughter of 


also newspaper. 


you 





Lord CLINKERTOWN; her Christian name} 


Was—now what on earth was her Christian 
name ? This is the first check. I can’t for 
the life of me remember it, and so score 
one mark against myself. 

I now come to the children. The eldest 
lad was RICHARD. He went into the 16th 
Lancers, no, now I come to think of it, 
must have been the 21st Hussars, who 


nowadays have become Lancers. Very 
provoking I can’t remember the right 


regiment! However, I’ll on to ROBERT 
the second son; he I know was in the 
Navy, and was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Stop, was it the Red or the Yellow or the 
White Sea? Anyway, he was drowned. 
WILLIAM was number three, he went out to 
the Cape—I am sure it was the Cape, and 
some demon keeps whispering Texas. 

[Here Mr. PARKINS abruptly broke off, and 

five minutes after was snoring loudly. 
ANNE MUTTON, Amanuensis. 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT ALBUM. 


VOLUME strange and rather weird, 
By my ancestors revered, 

Pray accept my greetings. 
Well I know your form so fat, 
Much in requisition at 

Small and social meetings. 


TO 


For, when other topics pall 

And ’tis settled, once for all, 
If it’s cold or warm out ; 

When the conversation flags, 

Then some daring mortal drags 
Your familiar form out. 


Sacred are your pages old, 

Woe to him whose finger bold 
Very slightly stains them. 

On my knee I take one end 

While some well-intentioned friend 
Carefully explains them. 


Here we see a countless host— 

Friends, relations—all in most 
Foolish looking poses. 

Backs to artificial skies, 

Touched up underneath the eyes 
And along the noses. 


Time-worn tales your leaves provoke 
From the quiet elder folk— 

Oft some agéd tongue stirs— 
When they see, with sudden start, 
On a cabinet or carte, 

What they were as youngsters. 


Though I love you none too well, 
Yet I have, the truth to tell, 

Frequent cause to bless you. 
Much your presence would be missed ; 
Can the family exist 


That does not possess you? P.G. 





LEAVES FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE- 
BOOK. 
THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF Pt- 
BURY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

Thursday, Five o'’clock.—Most extra- 
ordinary case ever dealt with. Telegram 
from Pilbury:—‘*Come at once; grand- 
mother absolutely disappeared.’’ Hastily 
put up bag. Include all books dealing 
with disappearing grandmothers. Also 
pocket vol., Language of Vegetables. Catch 
night express to Slogton. 

Note.—Distance fifty miles. Five hours’ 
journey. If only our ancestors could see 
the rate we travel nowadays. 

PILBURY meets me at station. Intensely 
cut up. Strange look in his eye. Very 
sprucely got up. Patent boots. 

Query.—Is it customary to go arrayed in 
patent boots on disappearance of grand- 
mother ? 

Footnote.—PiLBURY'S patents. (Possible 
clue.) 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF PILBURY’s STATE- 
MENT. 


Dwells in detached cottage on outskirts 
of Slogton. Household consists of PiL- 





BURY, grandmother (before she dis- 
appeared), and superior housekeeper, 
Mrs. BURCHER. Mrs. B. distinctly good- 
looking. Observed same to PILBURY, who 
supposed she was. 

Note.—Suspect PILBURY. Suspect Mrs. 
B. Would suspect grandmother if I knew 
where she was. Grandmother went for 
walk Tuesday, 12.30. Now Friday morn- 
ing and no trace of her. Simply dis- 
appeared into space. Woman of sixty- 
four years. Stoutish. Regular habits. 

Note.—Has never disappeared before. 
Pity. Always so much easier to have 
precedent. Country scoured. Nobody 
seen her. Everybody completely mysti- 
fied. Self included. 

Pilbury’s Theory.—None. 

Mrs. Burcher’s Theory.—None. 

My Theory.—None. 

Assure myself grandmother did not go 
north, south, or east. 

Note.—Gone west? (Possible clue.) 

Follow it up in afternoon. Discover 
footprints edge of lake. 

Query.—PILBURY’S grandmother ? 

Measure breadth of lake, 300 yards. 
Enquire of PiLBuRY how far his grand- 
mother could swim. Not 100 feet. Good. 
She could not have crossed the lake. 
PILBURY ventures to think if she had 
swum lake, clothes would have been at 
hand. Ask him has he never heard of 
native dodge of carrying clothes on head ? 
Has not. Opines that elderly, church- 
going lady would hardly divest herself 
of ——. Confess I think it unlikely. 
But explain it is the unexpected that 
always happens — to those who don't 
expect it. Seems convinced. Asks me if 
I have any faith in the theory. Smile. 

Note.—Usual practice when completely 
stumped. 

My Statement.—If your grandmother 
could only swim 100 feet, she must have 
drowned before reaching opposite bank. 
Suggest dragging lake. PILBURY demurs. 
Cost. Insist. Lake dragged accordingly. 

Result.—Two ewt. miscellaneous débris. 
No grandmother. (Theory abandoned.) 

Saturday morning. — PILBURY losing 
confidence in me. Must suggest some- 
thing. 

Query.—What ? 

Visit lake again. Examine footprints. 
Ask PILBURY why they suddenly cease? 
Doesn’t know. More do I. Don't tell 
him so; but suggest grandmother carried 
off ina balloon. PiLBuRY thinks it most 
unlikely. Lady of advanced age suddenly 
go ballooning? Reply, ‘‘ not voluntarily,’’ 
and smile. 

Note.—Think it best to keep on smiling. 

Asks me if I think she has been 
forced. Confess no great faith in theory. 
Still, anchor dangling from car. Catch 
in plaquet-hole. (Theory abandoned.) 

Afternoon.—PILBURY doubts my capacity. 
Mustdosomething. Search back of house. 
Discover grandmother's broken specs. in 





dust-hole. Completely mystified. Show 
to PILBURY with smile. Amazed. 

Important Note.—Mrs. BURCHER knew 
they were there. Quite useless. (Possible 
clue.) 

Monday.—Search front of house. Find 
hairpin of disappeared. More and more 
fogged. Show to PILBURY (with smile), 

Tuesday.—Search sides of house. Come 
across tattered cap-strings. PILBURY 
wants to know whether I am going to 
restore grandmother in fragments. Why 
ean’t I make a practical job of it and 
restore her in bulk? At present rate 
of progress says he can’t hope to see her 
in the entirety before Christmas. 

At Lunch.— PILBURY sulky. Doesn't 
believe I am a bit wiser than when I first 
arrived. 

Mrs. B. waiting table. Note.—Certainly 
a handsome woman. 

She brings potatoes. Note. — Three 
waxy, two over-boiled, black eyes, one 
deliciously floury. Waits till PrLBury 
has helped himself, then hands potatoes, 
Floury one towards him. He takes it, 
(Clue). Note.—Three reasons why in the 
ordinary course of events I should have 
had the best potato. (1) a handsomer 
man than P; (2) a guest; (3) subtler 
taste. Action of Mrs. B. sinister. Con- 
sult Language of Vegetables. Read: 
Handing of floury potatoes to gentleman 
means *‘I want to marry you!’’ (Clue.) 

Reeall PiLBURY'’S spruce appearance 
and decide he is in love. No agitating 
symptoms. Reciprocated. Query.—Why 
should Mrs. BURCHER love PILBURY? 
Ans.—He will inherit £500 a year from his 
grandmother. Note.—As long as she is 
alive Mrs. B. has no prospect of marrying 
PitBuRY. (Phew! Wipe perspiration 
from brow and continue.) Mrs. BURCHER 
has made away with PilBURY’s grand- 
mother. Awful discovery! PILBURY 
notices my agitation. Asks cause. Reply 
‘*hot on seent’’—and fix Mrs. B. with 
eye. Note.—Rather pleasant job. Dis- 
tinetly handsome woman. But mercenary. 
Tentatively ask if I may visit cellar. 
Mrs. B. hurriedly says, ‘‘ door locked: 
key lost.’’ Important Note.—Has reasons 
for keeping me from cellar. Put it to 
PILBURY quietly whether it isn’t probable 
that his grandmother, for sinister purpose, 
is in wine cellar ? 

Replies most improbable, as grand- 
mother is staunch teetotaler. Note.— 
PILBURY’S train of reasoning absolutely 
idiotic. Important IF TRUK. Mrs. BURCHER 
states positively key of cellar in grand- 
mother’s pocket. Very puzzling. This 
ready evasion characteristic of criminal 
at bay. Her guilt apparent. Determine 
to denounce her. Call her to dining-room 
with Pitpury and boldly accuse her of 
being directly concerned in disappearance 
of grandmother. PiLBuRY amazed. Mrs. 
B., hardened in crime, denies all know 
ledge. Explain all evasion useless. Possess 
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proof. Slap chest significantly. PILBURY 
about to interfere. Wave him aside and 
ery, “ Pilbury, your grandmother is at 
this moment in the house!’’ Impressive 
silence. PILBURY says, ‘‘ Stuff!’’ Mrs. B. 
eries, ‘‘ Nonsense!’’ A voice is heard in 
hall. Terror. The door opens. A woman 
enters. It is PILBURY’S grandmother! 
Lose consciousness, overcome with fear. 
Statement of Pilbury’s Grandmother.— 
When she went for a walk met friends at 
lake who were driving. Picked her up 
and drove to Little Slogton. [Note.— 
Accounts for sudden disappearance of 
footprints. Pity I didn’t notice wheel- 
marks.| Got laid up with severe cold at 


friends. Sent letter to Pilburch in 
delirium. Had it returned ‘‘ not known,’’ 
yesterday. Hurried back quickly as 
possible. 


Note.—Lucky speech of mine, ‘‘ Grand- 
mother in house.’’ Convinced PILBURY I 
knew something. 

Advice to Pilbury.—Teach your grand- 
mother to stay at home. 








THE CURSE OF THE CUSTOMER. 
(How the Beer Bill would have acted—a 
Recollection of the Session.) 

‘* Minb, the beer must be partly malt— 
no pure malt for me.’’ 

The innkeeper listened with amazement. 
In his part of the country the weaker 
liquid was preferred. 

“You are quite sure, Sir?’’ he asked 
his guest. ‘* You know the doctors say 
that pure malt is ig 

**T will not have pure malt,’’ inter- 
rupted the guest, in a tone that brooked 
no further contradiction. ‘‘ Give me partly 
malt or I leave your hostelry for ever.’’ 

The innkeeper trembled. Times were 
hard, and to lose a customer might spell 
disaster. 

“As you will, Sir,’’ saidhe. ‘ I will get 
you the required refreshment.”’ 

While he was away the arbitrary visitor 
lighted his pipe and waited impatiently 
for the promised liquor. When it came 
he looked at the bottle. 

“Yes,’’ he murmured, ‘it seems all 
right. ‘Partly malt’ is certainly dis- 
tinctly visible.’ 

With a trembling hand the innkeeper 
poured out a glass of beer. The guest 
drank it, and asked for more ; at the end 
of the second glass he repeated his appli- 
cation. 

“Sirrah!’’ thundered the drinker, when 
he had completed the bottle, ‘‘ you have 
betrayed me. This is not partly malt 
beer! This is beer composed entirely of 
malt,’’ 

The innkeeper silently pointed to the 
label. 

““A cheat, a 
ceived me !”’ 

“What is your proof? How do you 
know that this is not partly malt beer ?’’ 





fraud ! You have de- 
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Our Artist, “‘1 DO WISH THAT I WAS A LITTLE BOULDER!” 








Then came the crushing and convincing 
rejoinder. 

‘* Because, if it had been partly malt 
I should by this time have been drunk, 
and, look at me, I am quite sober.”’ 





HISTORY AND MYTH. 


(‘The famous tale of ALFRED’s burning the 
cakes . . . seemed to belong to a genuine tradi- 
tion. There were other stories of legendary type, 
such as that in which ALFRED was said to have 
visited the Danish camp disguised as a harper.’’— 
Sir Frederick Pollock to the Extension Students at 
Oxford.) 

GREAT King, to you our thoughts we throw 
Back for a thousand years or so, 
Till legend we are lost in; 
Of you still England owns the fame, 
Her poets, too, have borne your name— 

BUNN, TENNYSON, and AUSTIN! 

Since Science bold, that none may shun, 
Our ancient legends, one by one, 








Compels us to abandon, 
Even your well-loved stories she, 
With wanton incredulity, 

Now lays her ruthless hand on. 


Your period now prim students sean, 
And straightway they pronounce it an 
Unprincipled invention 
To say that you, when schools were few, 
Were the progenitor of U- 
niversity extension. 


And children’s faith is now upset ; 
We bid them carefully forget 
The lessons once we told them: 
How with your harp’s melodious strains, 
Instead of buying off the Danes, 
As minstrel boy you sold them. 


Yet, while the rest are overthrown, 

The ‘‘ story of the cakes’’ alone 
Grim Science has respected. 

Till, by a curious irony, 

Your claim to future fame must be 

The task which you neglected. 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS. GROUSE DRIVING. 


BIRDS COMING STRAIGHT TOWARDS YOU SOMETIMES OFFER A VERY UNSATISFACTORY SHOT. 














THE NEW MOSQUITO CURE. 

AN American lady, who is a Christian 
Scientist, is quoted in the St. James's 
Gazette as saying that ‘‘it is outrageous 
to kill Ifa 
| mosquito is troubling you, just speak to 
him kindly and ‘Look here, my 
friend, you leave me alone and I'll leave 
| you alone.’ Then believe he won't bite 
Even if he does, his sting won't 
and 


the little harmless insects. 


Say, 


you. 
hurt. I have done 
now enjoy having the pretty little things 
and listening to their musical 
Whence it appears that the able- 
bodied ‘‘ skeeter’’ is amenable to reason 
|after all, if you only address ‘him 
politely, and not in the customary way. 
All you have to do is to eatch his ear 
(metaphorically), and hail him as ‘‘ my 
friend’’ in the American language. He 
will then submit the question of dinner 
to arbitration, or enter upon a very 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
against some third party who may 
views as 


this for years, 
around 
buzz.”’ 


you 
happen to hold 
to the sanctity of his own and the mos- 
quito’s person. There are some who hold 
that the *‘ musical buzz’’ of the ‘little 
harmless insect’’ is even more demoralis- 
ing in the night-watches than his bite; 


’ 


‘* outrageous ’ 


but, believing that you are immune, you 
will be merely lulled to sleep. In the 
morning, you will wake up with your 
forehead, and features generally, raised 
in high relief, and any further relief will 
thus be rendered unnecessary. 

We wonder if this principle of parley 
can be extended to the case of other 
‘“*harmless’’ but too familiar insects. 
Some, we fear, will refuse to be charmed 
by the voice of transatlantic logic, and 
will continue deaf to the tenets of the 
Hague Convention. Will any one sacrifice 
himself to the cause during the holidays, 
and practise caressing a wasp or smooth 
the ruffled feelings of a hornet? Will a 
word in season and a soft answer, with or 
without a white flag, avail us in our next 
encounter with a mad bull, a rabid dog, 
or an elephant that has turned ‘* Turk ”’ ? 
What ‘ kind’’ conversational gambit 
should we adopt with a poor little scorpion 
that may have ensconced itself in the 
hoot: we are putting on, or with the pretty, 
playful crab that nips our big toe as we 
are bathing? Will the American lady 
please oblige with the correct formula 
to employ on these respective occasions ? 
Or, can it be that such very decided 
opinions have rendered her integument 


it, whereas less strong-minded individuals 
like ourselves are still condemned to 
suffer unlimited puncture ? A. A.5. 





A LITTLE LATE. 

I poN’T know what T wrote to you 
Since you assert | was untrue, 
And made an old indictment new 

(But surely I was teasing ?). 
It always seems so strange to me 
That ‘‘ give and take’’ should never be 
A pastime gay, a fancy free, 

A sport of petty pleasing. 
You know I only talked of Jack, 
Because you spoke of Jitt—alack ! 
The reel, indeed, is running back 

When you recall this folly. 
What can I say this Summer-tide 
Except recall the world is wide ?— 
I send the photo of my bride, 

She is so nice and jolly, 

More mistletoe than holly. 

So sends a kiss—won’t be denied, 
I really wish that you were tied. 
Here's news for melancholy, 

Her name is also DOLLY ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


NOTE BY OUR CRICKETING PHILOSOPHER. 
—The no-ball controversy gives plenty of | 





so tough that no,mosquito is able to pierce 


fillips to the game. 
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HOPE DEFERRED. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF S. A., Lond K-TCH-N-R (reading latest news from England). ** HOUSE UP! GROUSE PLENTIFUL! 
YACHT-RACING IN FULL SWING! I WONDER WHEN WE SHALL GET OUR HOLIDAY?” 
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ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 


(One so seldom finds an Artist who realises the poetic conception ) 





‘UpoN WHAT MEAT DOTH THIS OUR C.£3AR FEED, 
THAT HE IS GROWN 80 GREAT ? ’—Shakspeare (Julius Cwsar), 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Dtary oF Topsy, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, August 12. 
—* Whenever you see an Irish Member 
on his legs talking with much fluency and 
excessive bitterness ona topie not directly 
relating to Ireland, cherche Jor.”’ 

This pearl of wisdom fell from lips of 
MEMBER FOR SARK when, entering House 
just now, he found Mr. DALY on his legs 
(he’s that Nightly) discoursing on Pacifie 
Cable Bill. Evidently knew nothing about 
it. That no reason why he should not 
talkupon itatlength. Didso. Presently 
the head of Don Jost appeared in his 
Memorial, just as that of CHARLES THE 
First was wont to do in another. The 
enterprise is, Mr. DALY declares, devised 
for sole purpose of gratifying vanity of 
Don Jost and extending his ‘ shoddy 
Imperialism.’’ Later, JouN DILLON, not 
having delivered speech for two hours, 
prepared to average matters. Talked for 
half an hour; remarks chiefly directed at 
happily absent Don José. Might have 
gone on for two hours. Himself ready 
and willing; only one reason why he 
shouldn't. This was the closure, abhorréd 
shears that cut the thin-spun thread of 
JOHN’s verbosity. 

At least had consolation of knowing that 
he had enjoyed earlier opportunity. Was 
up at five o’clock on Royal Titles Bill. 
This being undoubtedly the work of Don 
José, was inevitably iniquitous. Joan 
DILLON discovered in it a fresh crime 
against. Ireland: ‘‘ stamps upon her the 
barsinister.’’ This sounds well ; meaning 
alittle obscure. SAUNDERSON protests he 
really doesn’t know what JOHN means. 


What of that? An hour has been wasted 


and Don Josk beaten afresh about his 
unoffending head. 
Business done. — In Committee’ on 


Factory and Workshops Bill, Government 
defeated by 163 votes against 141. ‘It’s 
of no consequence,’’ said Mr. Toots 
RITCHIE, echoing the remark of his proto- 
type when he inadvertently sat down 
on Florence Dombey's Sunday 
‘* Resign! resign !*’ shouted the Opposi- 
tion. TiM HEALY, always ready to oblige, 
|moved the adjournment in order to give 
| His Majesty's Government opportunity 
}of considering what course they should 
| take in the sudden crisis. 





‘*Not the slightest consequence,”’ in- 
sisted the Right Hon. Mr. Toots on the 
Treasury Bench. ‘* The House has deci- 
sively intimated its opinion on the subject. 
Resigned unto heavenly will, the 
Government carry on their business still.’’ 

Tuesday night.—Have always felt that 


its 


education. 
tion of 
it, of varied station and diverse 
perience, know something of everything. 
A little incident that befell to-night 
illustrates the point. JOHN BURNS dis- 
eussing Laundry Clause of Factories and 
Workshops Act. In proof of the necessity 





microcosm, 


of supervision of so-called charitable 
institutions, he cited the ease of a 
pseudo-religious adventurer in Essex 


who organised a Home for Children and 
starved them in it. 

‘“*T hope,’’ said JOHN, ‘‘ that that man 
is now climbing up the golden stairs of 
the treadmill.’’ 

The Committee manifesting interest in 








bonnet. | 


to know the House of Commons is a liberal | 
It is the most perfect realisa- | 
The men composing | 
CX- | 


‘this way of looking at the exercise, 
reminiscent, save in the matter of level, of 
going round and round the division lobbies, 
JOHN became confidential. He knew all 
about the treadmill; had trodden its 
endless steps when he sojourned in 
Pentonville. 

‘*If I may give hon. Members a tip,’’ he 
said, lowering his voice to confidential 
note, ‘‘l would advise them always to 
take the stairs by the wall side.”’ 

The Committee laughed. Seated immedi- 
ately behind Treasury Bench, JOHN G. TAL- 
BoT, constitutionally free from that in- 
firmity, regarded the back of RITCHIE’s 
head with fresh interest. Felt it borne 
in upon him that if the Home Secretary 
went on in the way he was now treading, 
he, J. G. T., would some day, on his round 
of duty as a visiting magistrate, eatch a 
back view of the right hon. gentleman 
curiously foreshortened, apparently walk- 
|ing upstairs and never getting any nearer 
the top. 

All about this laundry business. Irish 
Members object to certain laundries 
under conveutual direction being subject 
to visits of inspection. TALBOT doesn't 
know more about laundries than the 
| ordinary head of a household; but here 

he eatches glimpse of the skirt of the 
| Searlet Woman. 

| This will be knowa in history as the 
Great Surrender,’’ he sobbed, tears 
| ploughing the lonely furrows of his cheek 
| just as if they were ex-Premiers retired 
from business. 

A little 
RITCHIk’s 
gested 
' theless, 





cheered 
future 
by JOHN 

sad at 


by the 
personal 
BURNS'S 
heart to 


peep into 
history sug- 
tip. Never- 
find himself 
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dragged at the heels of the Irish Nation- 
alists because the masters of a mighty 
majority shrank from the fight. 

Business done.—Government capitulate 
on Laundry Clause of Factories and 
Workshops Bill. 

Friday.—Royal Assent given to Royal 
Titles Bill. Nobody likes the title which, 
fuute mieux, the Government have 
adopted. ‘* EDWARD THE SEVENTH, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of ail the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India."’ Happily the title is 
not cited within the four corners of Act. 
It is left to the KinG to determine the 
style. This being so, I presume to call 
His MAJESTY’s attention to a precedent 
that, through the long controversy, has 
escaped attention. In the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle there is recorded a marvellous 
vision that came to King ALFRED. 

‘*The KinG lay awake and thought of 
all that had come to pass by day, and 
presently he saw a great light, like the 
brightness of the sun, and he saw an old 
man with black hair, clothed in priest’s 
garments, and with a mitre on his head, 
and holding in his right hand a book of the 
Gospels, adorned with gold and gems.”’ 

This was St. CUTHBERT, who comforted 
and encouraged ALFRED on the eve of the 
battle that delivered Wessex from the 
dominion of the Dane. CUTHBERT hails 
the Saxon royal soldier as ** KING OF ALL 
BRITAIN.’’ What better, more precise, 
yet equally comprehensive title could be 
adopted by the twentieth century King, 
descended in unbroken line from ALFRED ? 
The title would then run, ‘‘ EDWARD THE 
SEVENTH, by the Grace of God King of all 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.’’ 

Objection was taken to Lord ROSEBERY’S 
suggestion to substitute ‘* King of 
Britains beyond the seas,’’ on the ground, 
amongst others, that the Canadians and 
inhabitants of Mauritius are not Britons. 
That does not apply to adoption of King 
ALFRED’S magnificently simple title, since 
Canada and Mauritius are, for imperial 
purposes, as much parts of Britain as 
are Australasia or Cape Colony. 

Business done.— Preparing for proro- 
gation. 

Saturday.—Parliament prorogued. 


ade 





VEHICULAR PROGRESSION. 

Mr. Ikey Motor (to Customer). Want a 
machine, Sir? Certainly. We’ve all 
sorts to suit your build. 

Customer. It isn’t for me, but for my 
mother-in-law. 

Mr. Ikey Motor. For your mother-in- 
law! How would a steam-roller suit her ? 

[Mr. I. M. is immediately made aware 
that the lady in question has over- 
heard his ill-timed jest, while the 





Customer vanishes in blue fire. 


RIVERSIDE SUNDAY. 
UNNUMBERED are the trees that fling 
O’er Pangbourne Reach their shade, 
Unnumbered there the birds that sing 
Melodious serenade ; 
But as the leaves upon the boughs 
Or feathers on the birds, 
So are the trippers who carouse 
Along the banks in herds. 


Punt, centre-board, launch, skiff, canoe, 
Lunch-laden hither hie, 

Each bearing her expectant crew 
To veal and chicken-pie ; 

And from the woods around HArt’s Lock 
Reports ring loud and clear, 

As trippers draw the festive hock 
Or democratic beer. 


From one to three, below, above, 
Is heard the crisp, clear crunch 
Of salad, as gay Damons love 
To linger over lunch. 
From three to six a kettle sings 
’Neath every sheltering tree 
As afternoon to PHYLLIS brings 
The magic hour of tea. 


Well may the Cockney fly the Strand 
For this remoter nest, 

Where buses cease from rumbling and 
The motors are at rest. 

But would you shun your fellows—if 
To quiet you incline— 

Oh, rather seull your shilling skiff 
Upon the Serpentine. 





THE JOKE THAT CAME OFF. 

Ir was a splendid joke: quite the 
funniest thing that he had ever lighted 
on. Now a really good joke is not to be 
found every day, so SIMPSON must not be 
blamed for making a great deal of to-do 
about this joke. 

We were anxious, of course, to hear 
the joke, and suggested to SIMPSON tltat 
he should organise a select little supper- 
party and then acquaint us with the 
humerous masterpiece. We assured him 
that we were prepared to laugh and 
applaud ad lib., provided that on his side 
he should see the supper was a credit to 
the chef at the Savoy. 

But SIMPSON was not impressed, and 
declined to part with his joke. This was 
decidedly mean and unworthy of an 
Englishman. 

What Englishman worth his salt ever 
neglected to tell his friends ‘‘ the funniest 
thing in the world’’? Was it not done 
always as a matter of course without the 
least pressure being applied? Nay, was it 
not done even after friends had omitted 
to show any wish to hear of the ‘‘ funniest 
thing ’’ ? 

And we had entreated SIMPSON—in vain. 
Oh, it was preposterous! SIMPSON locked 
up this joke in his brain, so he told us, 
and intended keeping the poor thing 


Nor was he to be moved from his 
purpose by humanitarian protests on our 
part. We impressed upon him that the 
joke would die for want of room, but he 
laughed scornfully, and said we were | 
jealous. 

And then a celebrated wit joined us all 
at the Club one day, till SiMPSON, goaded | 
beyond endurance at the rapturous way 
in which we received the mildest mots, 
cleared his throat and prepared to unlock 
his imprisoned joke. But at the critical 
moment the joke wouldn’t come. The 
lock must have turned rusty, or else the 
joke had perished—melted away, perhaps, 
with the extreme heat. 

It was a ghastly moment for SIMPson: 
a moment before he had looked so confi- 
dent, and then came his look of horror—his 





gasp—his white and red complexion. We 
all sereamed with laughter. No joke 


could have been as funny as was SIMp- 
SON'S face. 

The celebrated wit soon left us, but he 
had not been gone for a quarter of an 
hour before SIMPSON rose to his feet 
excitedly. 

‘**T remember it,’’ he said. Then with 
a ery of relief he dashed after the cele- 
brated wit. 

Unhappily, the wit had just caught the 
boat-train and was speeding away to 
Paris. 

SIMPSON, not to be daunted, pursued 
him. He arrived in Paris and rushed to 
his rooms. But, alas, he had just left 
again for Switzerland. 

Then began a frantic pursuit. Whether 
the wit knew that a joke was tracking 
him down none ean tell, but anyway, he 
eluded the Sherlock - like sagacity of 
Stmpson for a long while. And then, one 
day, the man with a joke hunted him 
down—or rather up—on the high Alps. 
SIMPSON was divided from the celebrated 
wit by a yawning abyss, but undeterred 


© 


by this he screamed across the snowy 


gulf—the joke. 
The celebrated wit caught the ful 
import of the joke, and his laughter 


rolled round the mountain sides. 

‘*Funny, isn’t it ?’’ shouted SIMPSON. 

‘*Simply killing!’’ yelled the wit; 
then fell, still laughing, into the abyss. 
The mountain itself was so tickled by 
the joke that it broke into appreciative 
avalanches. Upon one of these SiMPs0¥, 
chuckling with triumph, was carried to 
join the celebrated wit. 

And so the joke came off after all 
among the high Alps. 

It is regrettable that Srmmpson came of 
as well; but the moral is so obvious that we 
ought not to lament his death. He died 
nobly in the cause of humour, and as none 
but the celebrated wit heard the joke, we 
can all believe that this joke was the fur 
niest and most delightfully humorous sally 
ever perpetrated by man. ‘Such tricks 





there till a fitting season. 








hath strong imagination.’’ A. R. 
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SORROWS OF PATERFAMILIAS AT THE SEASIDE. 


Part III. 


| 
| 


EARLY next morning dear MARION told me she had just seen 
Mary JANE, our Nurse, walking with a soldier. Replied | 
reassuringly, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, well, why not? I am sure we | 
all owe a debt of gratitude to our noble——"’ 

‘*Oh, don't be so foolish, GEORGE!’ 
despairingly. ‘* You know what soldiers are.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear. There is surely nothing mysterious 
that I am aware of in their composition.” 

MaRI0N looks baffied and then says, in cutting tones, ‘‘ Some 
men are such fools.”’ Agree with this in abstract, but refuse 
to see any personal application in remark. 

After bathing with the children, sat on beach, trying to read 
Should have succeeded, but for being importuned by 
itinerant vendors to buy flowers, cakes, fruit, toffee and 
brandyballs ; and also by divers others to have my photograph 
taken, patronize four piano organs and a German band, and 
witness the performance of an Italian with a monkey. Hid 
behind rock, some distance from crowd. Peace at last! I 
threw myself at full length upon the beach, spread out my 
paper and—* Want a boat, Sir? Nice day for a sail."’ Replied 
distantly that there was no wind. Thought I rather scored 
there, but the man was shameless. ‘‘ Well, no, there ain’t, Sir, | 
not in a way o’ speakin’, as you might say, but it’d be a rare 
day for goin’ out to the Ledge, a-fishin’."’ 

Rather good idea, this—sounded reposeful to lie at anchor | 
and fish. 

**How much ?”’ I asked. 

‘***Arf-a-crown a hour, Sir, ineludin’ everythink, bait, lines 
and all.’ 

**1T will go,"’ I said. 


breaks in MARION, 


paper. 


| 





** At 2.30 this afternoon. 


Gave up attempt to read paper, and strolled home. Dear | 
MARION suggested I should take ALGERNON and WILLY. Felt | 


rather damped at this, as I had secretly hugged myself with | 
idea of quiet afternoon, free from the dear children. It ended, 
of course, in taking them. 

Ancient Mariner not ready when we arrived on beach. Had | 
not enough bait. When bait brought down by small boy, A. M. | 
further discovered supply of lines insufficient. Just as we} 
were ready to shove off, A. M. said he must run up the beach | 
Watched carefully, and distinctly saw A. M. | 
wiping mouth with 


‘*to see a man.”’ 
emerge from the ‘ Pilot and Periwinkle,”’ 
back of hand. 

At length we got away, and A. M. pulled us out towards the 
Ledge. He rowed without any undue haste, this man. Talking | 
seemed more in his line than pulling. He ‘‘minded’’ of the | 
time when he had been mate of the Sudden Jerk, and a 
gale had carried away her main top-gallant spritsail hal-| 
liards, and he alone had been saved by floating ashore on a 
hen-coop. He was also in one of England's famous sea battles, 
of which I happened to recollect the date. A casual enquiry | 
as to Mariner's age elicited that he must have either played | 
this gallant part at the somewhat early age of three, or} 
else that he was a stately liar. Personally I inclined to latter | 
opinion, but boys listened open-mouthed in admiring wonder- | 
ment. 

At length we reached Ledge, and A. M. dropped anchor and 
got out and baited lines with singularly revolting lob-worms. 
Commenced fishing: WILLY's success immediate, as he quickly 
hauled out small dog-fish. A.M. breaks its neck and throws 
it back into water. WILLY dissolves into silent tears at loss 
of his prize. Encourage him with threepenny-piece. 
eatches bigger dog-fish, and repeats process. I feel tug, haul | 
up rapidly and land battered sou’-wester. 
critically, and then says, ‘‘ Ah, some pore chap ‘as gorn over- 
Well, there's sure to be 


board 
fish, any'ow where ’e is."’ 


‘ere, you may depend on ‘t. 





j recover, however, on reflecting that A. M. probably lying, 
| More dog-fish 
| whiting pout, longer than my forefinger. 


| was more ground swell than one liked. 


| tempted to rally him, but felt within the thrall of a gloomy 
| reserve, and disinclined for speech. 


A. M. regards it | (unasked) joined our party. 





Feel myself turning shade paler: inference so obvious: 


At last, however, WILLY hooks 
Another and yet 
another come to hand: then two sea-perch, and a small dab, 
After an hour of this, I noticed that ALGERNON had ceased talk. 
ing, whilst I myself felt that, though the sea was calm, there 
We went on fishing for 
half-hour longer, when, without warning, ALGY let his line slip 
overboard, and gently collapsed into bottom of boat. I at- 


reward us. 


At last, after languidly 
catching two more whiting, I raised my heavy eyes to 
Ancient Mariner's, and murmured the one word ‘‘ Home.”’ 

With diabolical tardiness, A. M. set about getting up our 
anchor ; this accomplished, he deliberately loaded and lit his 
evil-smelling pipe. WILLY alone remained firm; and with 
the unthinking levity of youth, gave imitations of our suffer- 
ings. Was too feeble to even chide him, but never came nearer 
disliking my own flesh and blood than at that moment. Rest 
of row to the shore full of a weird calm. 

Never heard any sound so grateful as that made by boat's 
keel wien it grated on beach. 

ALGY and I stumbled weakly out, whilst A. M. hauled boat} 
up, and WILLY collected our catch. We had been out nearly | 
two hours, and I silently tendered five shillings to A. M.| 
A. M. looked dubiously at money and observed : 

‘* Wot’s this?”’ 

“Ts it not right? ’’ Lasked. The ground I stood on seemed 
to wave and rock beneath me, and 1 was indisposed for argu-| 
ment. 
‘*We was jest hover two hours and ‘n’arf,’’ he replied | 





| indignantly. 


‘“*Then you charge for not being ready with the bait, and| 
for going to the ‘ Pilot and Periwinkle’? ’’ I replied severely. 

‘Well, s’elp me, I thought you was a gentleman, I did! 
Wantin’ to knock orf a minute or two from a pore man’s time. | 
Give us the two ’arf crowns then. Pretty afternoon’s work | 
this ‘as bin for me, I don’t think.’’ 

We got back for tea, bearing our fish with us. Great rejoic- 
ings on part of younger offspring at prospect of eating spoil. | 

=% wish I’d been with you!’’ exclaimed JOHNNY, | 
earnestly. ALGERNON and I exchanged a fleeting glance, but} 
said nothing. WILLY burst into rude guffaw, and ALGERNON| 
(dear MARION not being present) promptly smacked his head. 
Felt it my duty to frown, though secretly delighted to see} 
WILLY’s unfeeling conduct so suitably rewarded. 

The whiting were duly fried for supper. With gruesome 
memories of A. M.’s suggestion anent the sou’-wester, | 
declined to partake of the fish; and when, later on, dear| 
MARION remarked that whiting was a fish with a lot of ‘* body”) 
in it, I left the table and strolled into the garden for air.| 
MARION supposed we should ‘‘soon be going out fishing again”; 
but I looked at ALGERNON, who smiled in a far-off way, and| 


| 


do 


thought not. 

| was exhorted by MARION, next day, to take the dear chil 
dren out for donkey-ride on sands. Five of them accompanied 
me, and waited whilst I bargained with extortionate donkey 
men. Arranged terms and then found that children expected | 
me to also ride donkey. Tried to escape, but in vain. Had to| 
mount long-eared steed, and submit to its monotonous joltings. | 
Very undignified for City man. Consoled myself by thinking 
that PERKSLEY was the only person who knew me in the whole) 
of Cockleton, and he, certainly, did not count. Alas, for the} 


A. M.| futility of earthly hopes! Before we had proceeded tW0) 


hundred yards along sands, PERKSLEY himself met us, and 

And two minutes later we met the 
wife of our viear, Lady CHASUBLE, with whom dear MARION 
particularly wishes to stand well. Had no idea the CHASUBLBS | 


She raised her lorgnettes languidly, and 
ad 


| were down here. 
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focussed me, bestriding a small donkey, and listening, perforce, 
to the loud laughter and vulgar jokes of PERKSLEY. As she 
turned away in lofty disgust—for she has openly said that 
nothing will induce her to know the PERKSLEYS—I felt my cup 
of bitterness to be full indeed. A moment later, however, and 
it was fuller still: for my girth broke, the saddle came round, | 
and I rolled ignominiously on the sand, amid a hideous din of 
giggles, screeches and loud laughter, led by that arch-villain, 
PERKSLEY. On returning to house, bruised and humiliated, 
MARION (rather unreasonably, as I thought) said that really 
men were so ridiculous she had no patience with them. | 
Afraid sea air too strong for dear MARION; I suggested a! 
sedative ; she suggested that I : 
was an idiot; and the incident 
closed. 

Baby very ill all that night. 


JOHNNY ditto. About 3 a.m. 
dear MARION thought I had 
better go for doctor. Did so, 


in costume consisting of frock- 
coat buttoned over pyjamas, 
and bed-room slippers. Could 
not find doctor. Wasted nearly 
an hour looking for his house ; 
then met coast guard, who 
showed me the way. Rang 
night-bell eleven times; then 
doctor appeared in costume 
lighter than my own. He 
accompanied me home. On 
enquiry, found that JOHNNY 
had been feeding Baby and 
himself freely on the chalky- 
looking sweets. Doctor an- 
noyed, and grumbled at being 
“called up for nothing.”’ 
Apologised and handed him 
guinea. To bed again at 4.30 
a.m. 

Collector ealled and I had 
to subscribe to Town Band, 
Athletic Sports Committee, 
Cricket Club and Regatta 
Funds. Collector said he had 
been told to ask me to sit on 
Regatta Committee. Felt that 
I should very much like to 
“sit on’’ collector. Regattas 
always a nuisanee. 


Old Lady. ‘‘No, Str, NoT THIS 





Dear +—— 

MARION insisted upon my accepting proffered honour, and I 
was thereupon told to attend meeting that night at parish 
room. 

Next two days, all Regatta Committee—no time for anything 
else—I was to order fireworks, arrange battle of confetti at 
night, engage town band, and, finally, present myself on board 
committee boat, by 10.0 a.m. on the eventful day. 

Eventful day disgusting, from weather point of view. Went 
on committee boat and was invested with huge blue favour. 
Squalls of wind alternated with pelting showers throughout. 
Boatmen’s sailing race interesting, as it produced three 
protests, an objection to winner for having gone wrong course, 
&@ double claim against committee, with threats of County 
Court actions for stakes, and a row royal, eventuating in 
« fight between two beery mariners on beach, our boat 
rocking so disagreeably that I soon make excuse for being 
put ashore—thankful I reached there just in time. Retreated 
to our lodgings, but messenger came up directly afterwards to 
Say there was some dispute as to band’s terms—would I just | 
Step down and settle it? And he added that the fireworks had 
hot arrived from London—would I kindly wire at once? Went | 











“TRISH.” 


Polite Young Man. ‘‘PERHAPS YOU FEEL A DRAUGHT, MapDAmM ?” 


SIT WITH MY BACK FACING THE ENGINE!” 


























































down to band first. Bandmaster already very drunk and un- 
pleasant. Demanded just twice sum agreed upon. Feebly tried 
to temporise. Bandmaster aggressive. I looked around help- 
lessly, and saw telegraph messenger approaching. Took tele- 
gram and read—*‘ Please return. POGSON ill.’’ 

POGSON is my junior parter. I jumped at the chance. Slip- 
ping away from drunken bandmaster, I rushed back to Shore 
Villa, flung a few things into Gladstone bag, wrote explaining 
matters to dear MARION, and one to PERKSLEY—this was my 
revenge—asking him to take my place on Regatta Committee, 
and settle with bandmaster. I flattered myself this last move 
absolutely Machiavellian—and fled to station. 

Kor two days in town T was 
peaceful and happy. Then 
eame this letter {from PERK- 
SLEY :] F vena EF 

‘*DEAR OLD Cove” [vulgar 
brute !|—‘* I soon settled your 
little dispute with old Blow- 
hard. Told him you were a 
generous sort bloke, and 
that as there seemed to have 
been some mistake about terms, 
you'’d give them a fiver out of 
your own pocket above what 
the committee paid. That’s 
a bit of all right, ain’t it? Met 
Lady CHASUBLE yesterday, and 
introduced myself by telling 
her you and me were such 
pals; more like brothers, in 
fact.’’ [The outrageous vil- 
lain!| ‘* She didn’t quite seem 
to cotton to me, but we shall get 
on first-rate in time. So long. 
Your pal—WM. J. PERKSLEY. 

‘“*P.S. Your share of the de- 
ficit of Regatta Committce 
amounts to seven pounds four 
and a penny, which please 
remit to them at once.’’ 

And this was the end of it all. 
It. was for this I sacrificed what 
might have been a _ pleasant 
holiday. 

I need searcely say, that I 
have done with Cockleton. It is 
a place I have no farther use for. 
2 piacicesicasiinseheaineinidiaamliitia Fox RUSSELL. 


DIMPLE DELL. 


DRUSILLA, dear DRUSILLA, 

There's a kingdom in your smiles, 

A rounded world hangs on your cheek of countless fairy miles. 
A dimpled dell, a hollow 

In which moody Grief would drown, 

For it only lives with laughing and it melts before a frown. 


of 


SIDE. I’M ALWAYS CAREFUL TO 





DRUSILLA, dear DRUSILLA, 

In its velvet deeps I’d dwell, 

And bear my loves before me for the Queen of Dimple Dell. 
In a nest of lovely roses, 

’Neath the light of laughing eyes 

And a gentle spirit breathing through this tiny Paradise. 


DRUSILLA, dear DRUSILLA, 

If within this joy-born dell 

I lingered and you once forgot your laughter's magic spell, 
If you prisoned me with smiling, 

And effaced me with a sigh, 

Then Dimple Dell would quickly prove a hollow mockery! 
































































































| wholly unacceptable. 


| tonsils—a malady 
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A HOUSE OF REST FOR HUMAN 


BEINGS. 
Deak Mr. Puncu,—So much has been 


| written by appreciative men and women 


of the Home of Rest for Horses at Acton, 
a most deserving institution, that, per- 
haps, a short personal experience of a 
biped at a Human House of Rest in the 
Northern Highlands of London may not be 
In the first place, 
let it be clearly understood that ‘* perfect 
was the recipe given by the 
talented physician who prescribed for the 
relief of my nerves, shattered by a fear- 


repose ' 


| some and dangerous operation. 
| In the second, that the air of 


the Northern Highlands 


recommended as peculiarly 


was 


prone to give bracing influences 
by day and refreshing sleep by 
The House of Rest 
had much to recom- 
mend it in appearance. It 
stood on the slope of a toler- 
ably steep hill, and the road 
being barred at one end by 
an entrance to the public 
park, the intrusion of the 
raucous costermonger, the in- 
sidious *‘ rag and bone ’’ man, 


night. 
selected 


and the peripatetic coal mer- 
chant seemed as _s strictly 
prohibited as would be betting 
at the street corner. But I, 
the man who needed rest, soon 
found that appearances were 
as deceptive as those supplied 
by the proverbial chameleon. 
The ground-floor of the House 
of Rest was occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. BOUNDERBY—a vigor- 
ous young couple, who spent 
their time in warbling comic 
songs, playing at spelling bee 
with their friends, and settling 
domestic disputes at all hours Mother. 
with miniature representations 
of the sieges of Ladysmith 
and Mafeking. The BOUNDER- 
BYS, moreover, like the heroes of South 


Africa, always kept their spirits up. As 
duettists, they were not easily to be 
matched; the high soprano of Mrs. 


BOUNDERBY 
rich bass of her stalwart spouse. 

In the ‘* Drawing-rooms’’ was to be 
found Miss LAVINIA LAVENDER, an invalid 
spinster, suffering from trembling of the 
which caused the un- 
the infliction to 


contrasting finely with the 


fortunate possessor of 


| explode, from time to time, like a badly 
| corked ginger-beer bottle. 


Her medical 


| advisers, I believe, ascribed the symptoms 


to nervous degeneration of the uvula. It 
must have been unpleasant, but though 


obstreperous, neither dangerous nor 


catching. 
Possibly the distress of Miss LAVENDER 
conduct of 


was increased hy the the 





*“*How ARE YOU GETTING on, Neppy? 
ANY *PorT?” 
Boy. “‘WeEtt, Ma, WE HAVEN'T CAUGHT ANY FISH, BUT WE'VE may have run into a whale. 


DROWNED SEVERAL WORMS !” 





gentleman who lived immediately above 


eee GETTING BELOW THE SURFACE. 


[‘* The French Government are arranging a series 
by birth, was a perfect backwoodsman in of races for their submarine vessels,”’—Daily 
his methods. Disregarding the simplest Paper.) 

rules of the Tonic Sol-fa Society, he would Cowes, 1902, 
wrestle with Wagnerian harmonies of the THkr great sub-aquatie festival of the 
most difficult composition, accompanying year is about to take place, and your 
his minstrelsy with violent thumps upon special correspondent is comfortably 
the nearest piece of furniture. The hour lodged in the house-boat Octopus, ten 
mattered not, the Teutonic music-fire was fathoms below the surface. The atmos- 
kindled whenever the Niebelungen-fiend phere, so far from being in the slightest 
seized upon the Fatherlander. In the degree oppressive, is delightfully in- 
light of day, in the gloaming, in the dead vigorating, for my host has filled the 


This personage, a Prussian or Saxon 


of night, or when the dawn began to vessel with best Highland air (very dry) 


imported in cylinders direct 
from the north of Scotland. 
The arrival of letters (by 
bottle post) is a _ trifle ir- 
regular, but I am _ able to 
send this despatch by marine 
telegraph. The first race has 
just concluded, but the result 
is a matter of dispute. As 
the Cormorant was first seen 
from the Umpire’s vessel, hay- 
ing completed the half-mile 
course in less than two hours, 
she was adjudged the winner. 
But the Dolphin claims to have 
won by some minutes, though, 
owing to her sailing some 
fathoms deeper, she was un 
observed till she rose some 
time afterwards. Unfortun- 
ately, she tried to come to the 
surface when _ immediately 
underneath the house-boat 
Wagtail, with the result that 
the latter was knocked into 
very small pieces. 

The Spread Eagle, of New 
York, was expected here to take 
part in the Regatta, but she has 
not arrived. When last seen, 
she was twenty fathoms down 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and it is conjectured that she 


Have YoU HAD 


ee seaeecianiiaigan The Flying Fish, which left 
blush, "twas all the same to the enthusiast | for Norway last week, ou rising to the 
of the Bayreuth School. But even his| surface, unaccountably found herself in 
diabolic diseords were drowned by the|the Bay of Naples. Trifling errors of 
‘‘Sabbat-din’’ of his bosom friend, who, | navigation are still common in submarine 


not content with reviewing imaginary | voyages. 

regiments during lawful hours, made | In a few minutes’ time the race for the 
night surprises with his boots and|KiNe'’s Cup is about to be started, and I 
attacks with his water-jug upon the | am preparing to write a full account of it. 


| 


unsuspecting cats who serenaded the | The course ... (At this moment, owing 
House of Rest with the fidelity of feline |to some defect in the machinery, the 
Blondels. Day after day the programme | Octopus rose to the surface and destroyed 

\a fishing-boat. But the inconvenience 
I have endured these | was only momentary. We are now dowi 
again at fifteen fathoms.) As Iwas saying, 
the course ... My host has appeared 
hurriedly to say that the air-contractot 
has swindled him, the reservoir is empty, 
and the elevating-machinery won't act . ++ 
(At this point the message ends abruptly.) 


was repeated. 
For a month 
tortures. A sadder and a wiser man I 
have returned to the peace of London. 
I write this as a warning to the afflicted, 
and sign myself. 
Your slowly recuperating servant, 
HANNIBAL HICKs. 





Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Mary. ‘‘Ou, Ltovety, Sir! THE DUMB 








-BELL RINGERS WAS BEAUTIFUL 


Mr. Horatio Horakle (who, on the previous evening, has given a reading of ‘‘ Eugene Aram” at the Churchwardens' entertainment). “‘ AND 
HOW DID YOU ENJOY THE ENTERTAINMENT AT THE ParisH HauL Last NIGHT, Mary #” 








THE HOLIDAYS. 
Sir H. C.-B. sings—(after Wordsworth). 
It is the first day of Recess : 
Each minute stuffier than before ; 
At last we ’re rid of all the mess, 
And greet the ‘‘ open door.’’ 


My H-Re-r ! (’tis a wish of mine) 
Now that the Session’s tasks are done, 
Make haste, your usual work resign ; 
Come forth, and feel the sun. 


M-RL-Y will come with you ;—and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 

Bring no Blue Book—three months, to-day, 
We'll give to idleness. 


No horrid Closure Forms shall balk, 
Nor Midnight Rules prohibit ; 

We from to-day, my friend, will talk 
Pro-Boer stuff ad Libit. 


Rot, now a universal birth, 
Oer all the land ’s in motion ;— 
Big gooseb'ries of enormous girth, 
And serpents of the ocean! 


Our jests and gibes we now may poke, 
Devoid of sense or reason . 

Our friends will cheer at every joke— 

It is the “ silly season’’! ; 

siieeens 


—_ 








Some consolation we may take, 
Suited to our condition ; 

And for the year to come may make 
Some sort of coalition. 


As for those wandering sheep who roam 
About, below, above, 

We'll gently try to bring them home— 
They shall be tamed to love. 


Then come, my H-rc-T! Come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 

Bring no Blue Book—three months, to-day, 
We ‘ll give to idleness. 








HOW TO REMAIN A MILLIONAIRE. 


DEAR Mr. PuncH,—As the representa- 
tive of everyone, from the richest to the 
poorest, I venture to address you. I see 
that in one of the magazines there is 
an article showing the expenses of the 
wealthy. I am convined that the estimate 
is misleading because it is founded in some 
Now let 

actual 


respects on too liberal a scale. 
consider the items of my 
expenditure. 

First comes house rent, rates and taxes. 
It would be ridiculous to imagine that this 
would cost a penny less than £100 or 


me 





even £150. Of course, if one went to 
Brixton, West Kensington, it 
might be a trifle less. But in a central 
position it would be certainly that. 

Now as to wines. Say you entertain 
once or twice a week. Well, here again 
it is safe to put down a substantial sum. 
You will find £5 a year the very least. 
One’s friends will not drink shilling claret, 
and are liable to turn up their noses at a 
really effervescing champagne at two and 
twopence. Next, board and lodging for 
yourself, say 10s. aday, or, intheaggregate, 
£180 a year, or thereabouts. Servants’ 
wages quite £20 a year, and board to 
mateh, £5. With the of the 
secondhand clothes provider your wearing 


or even 


assistance 


apparel might be kept within £4 10s., 
but it would be safer tosay £5. Then, for 
extras, say £1000. And there you are, 


don’t you see. 

But stay, I have left out of my caleula- 
tions the heaviest item of the lot, and the 
most important — advertisements. Say 
£1200 for advertisements. It may be 
asked—by the simple and inexperienced— 
what are advertisements? To which I 
reply, contributions to charities. 


Yours truly, Crassus, JUNIOR. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A Great THoucHT FOR EverRY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
SECOND SERIES, 
VIII.—THE MRS. HUMPHRY WARD SECTION. 


Aveust ist.—Out there on the terrace of the Villa Prighi the 
last of the sunset had ceased to illumine the intellectual brow 
of HELISMERE BANNISTY. ‘* Modelled by PRAXITELES, tinted by 
BOTTICELLI’’; so his head had been described by an artist. 
Through the well-preserved growth that clustered round this 
noble organ he ran his long nervous fingers as he pored, with 
critical rapture, over the final proofs of his great opus :—Italian 
Liberty: its Cause and Cure. 

2nD, 3RD.—Immersed in the splendour of one of those scenic 
descriptions which reflect a conscientious observation in situ— 
had he not rented the Villa Prighi largely for the very uses of 
local colour ?—he could still appreciate the humorous exhala- 
tions that stole up from the old-world soil of the Campagna 
through the sentinel lines of prophylactic eucalyptus. Yet 
in a general way it was not consonant with his detached 
personality to be affected by anything of a strictly humorous 
character. 

4rH, 5tTH.—Nor would a nature less absorbed in its own 
identity have put so severe a strain on the devotion of its 
audience. But to a type like HELLSMERE’s it did not occur 
that ROSAMOND was laying more surely every minute the 
foundation of an incurable catarrh. It only seemed natural 
that she should want to sit shivering in this deadly air for mere 
joy of hearing the following passage for the twenty-third 
time :— 

6TrH.—‘*‘ Above me, as I write, stretches the midsummer 
cobalt of an Italian sky in the full sense of that expression. 
Below, beneath, before, behind, to right, to left, lies the vast 
sweep of the Campagna. To have seen Rome apart from the 
Campagna—rich though the Eternal City undoubtedly is in 
classical and ecclesiastical traditions, continuously maintained 
from the era of ROMULUS and RHEA SILVIA down to that of 
MARIE CORELLI and HALL CAINE, not excluding the Pontiffs— 
is to have missed the intrinsic force of Italy’s association with 
her own soil. 

71TH, 8tu.—** Here from the terrace of the Villa Prighi I look 
out over avenues of ilex and stone-pine, over a wide largesse 
of rose and lilac and cyclamen, and other growths whether 
perennial or appropriate to the season, to where, likea phantom 
balloon, rises the airy dome of PETER, and, beyond, on the faint 


horizon, Soracte stands up and drinks the noontide. And 
everywhere, and always, always, always, the Campagna. 


Hour by hour, day by day, week by week, under varying con- 
ditions of light and weather, I have remarked the view from 
my terrace at Villa Prighi; and I can recall no occasion, 
however apparently trivial, when the Campagna in some form 
or other has not met my astonished eyes. 

9rH—11TH.—‘‘ But when the dying splendour falls on vine- 
yard and ploughland, on broom and cytisus and aromatic bean; 
when waves of pellucid amethyst and purple come tumbling 
out of the wild west, and throw a reflected glory on the 
dazzling gleam of stucco antiques and sombre lichen-crusted 
travertine; and the love-lorn nightingale prepares to grow 
eloquent in cypress-bowers ; then the Campagna is her truest 
self; then from her ghostly soil, a teeming hot-bed of forgotten 
effigies, uprise those effluvia of the shadowy past which intoxi_ 
cate the lizard and other native fauna, and to an impressionist, 
like myself, are a most lively source of literary inspiration.”’ 

* * * * * * 

12TH.—[Grouse shooting begins.] From the Campagna to the 
moors of Balliemet; what a change of milieu! And it was 
characteristic of HELLSMERE that his spiritual condition always 
took on something of the colour of his physical environment. 
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He was cognisant of a recrudescence of feeling in favour of the 
strait tenets of his childhood’s orthodoxy. The very air, waft. 
ing warm scents of moorland, seemed heavy with Presbyterian 
conviction. 
13TH.—Almost involuntarily he found himself reviewing the 
processes, now logical, now arbitrary, by which he had arrived 
at his present tolerance of the principles of Christian Science, 
qualified by an obscurantist Panatheism. His early unreason 
ing acceptance of U. P. dogma; his tentative excursions jp 
KANT, followed by a sudden and glorious emancipation from the 
school of Peebles; his reaction from the strain of the larger 
Secularism under the Pagan teaching of Barbizon and Iq 
Bohéme ; then, at first sight of the Eternal City, his volte-face 
from the doctrines of the Latin Quarter to those of the Latin 
Fathers ; the yearning, out of a confused memory of Crocken, 
JOHN STUART MILL, and the Contes Drolatiques, to find in 
traditional Authority a sure euthanasia of speculative thought; 
and, finally, the attraction towards the new Occidental creed| 
of Faith-healing, culminating in an attitude of reservation and! 
eclectic detachment. 
16rH.—Yet the chains of heredity were not to be so lightly 
thrown off. He had been reminded of their force as he 











swallowed his bowl of porridge at breakfast. And now, what 

the Scots oatmeal had begun, the heather and the gillies and 

the whining of the Gordon setters seemed likely to confirm, | 

For a while he almost trembled to think that he was on the eye| 

of an atavism. 0.8. | 
(To be continued.) 








THE GOLLY GIRL AND HER GALOOT. 
(A West Country Ditty.) 


[The “ Golly Girl” is the maiden who works her trade of fish-selling a 
the shore. 


| 
| 


The “ Galoot,’’ evidently a name borrowed from over the seas, is| 
the lover who braves the ocean wave. This explanation is necessary becaus | 
** Golly Girl” and “‘ Galoot’’ have not yet been put into any English Dic-| 
tionary. | 
IN the old West port by the rolling of the sea 
Part the Golly Girl and her Galoot. 
It's the story of the past, of what might but couldn’t be 
For the Golly Girl and her Galoot. 
The Golly Girl is slender, and her head is red with gold, 
And her eyes are like the amethysts that violets unfold 
When the dew is waxing weaker and the sun is growing bold, 
So the Golly Girl to her Galoot. 
O sweet Golly Girl 
With red-gold curl, 
Never listen to the white owl’s hoot. 
For the dawn will surely rise 
With the splendour of your eyes 
When you welcome back your own Galoot! 


In the old West port by the roaring of the gale 
Waits the Golly Girl for her Galoot. 
And her locks are very lank and her lips are very pale, 
She is longing for her lost Galoot. 
The Golly Girl is weary with the waiting of the years, 
With the never-ended watching ’mid the storm of constant teats, 
But she’s clinging like a limpet to the man she knows, wh 
steers 
To the Golly Girl—her own Galoot. 
O sweet Golly Girl, 
In the tempest’s whirl, 
Can’t you see where that ship must shoot ? 
Between the rock and pier 
He is there, but he can steer, 
At the wheel is standing your Galoot. 
And, glory be, she’s free, he is safe as safe can bey 

















And harboured is your own Galoot ! 
—" 
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